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THE ANTHRACITE SETTLEMENT 


The impending settlement of the anthracite strike, or "suspension" as 
it is technically called, which has been negotiated by miners’ and operators’ 
representatives through the mediation of Governor Pinchot, has been hailed as 
favorable for the miners. It is, in fact, more of a gain than appears on the 
face of the terms. The miners, to be sure, have lost the "check-off" demand 
which if granted would have given them in the anthracite field the privilege 
which they have enjoyed for many years in the bituminous field — namely, the 
checking off of membership dues directly from the pay envelope, just as store 

bills and other charges are now collected. This plan makes the operator 

responsible for the maintenance of the union’s membership. It is objected 

to by the operators, whenever @ contest is on, on the ground that they are f 
compelled by it to collect the funds which are used to combat them. The mine- 

workers, on the other hand, call it merely a courtesy to the union which 

greatly simplifies the collection of dues. 


In this instance it is generally felt that the miners had little or no 
expectation of securing the check-off; it was largely a "trading point" in 
the negotiations. It was to be expected that the operators would firmly resist 
the demand for the reason that out of about 155,000 men engaged in the anthra- 
cite branch of the industry, not far from one-third are outside the union, The 
check-off would obviously greatly strengthen the hand of the union in extending 
its membership. It should be noted that President Lewis specifically stated 
that the check-off which tho miners were demanding should apply only to the men 
for whom a signed order was presented to the company. This means that no coer- 
cion was involved with respect to men outside the union. Yet it is obviously 
much easier to get an order signed once by a man of lukewarm union sympathies, 
authorizing the company to deduct his union dues from his pay-envelope, than to 
induce him to continue paying dues himself at stated intervals. The “button 
strike" is well known in the industry — the custom of observing a day periodi- 
cally when all union miners are expected to wear membership buttons. A man 

who does not wear this emblem on “button day" is as likely to provoke a local 
Strike as the sudden appearance of a "scab" in a union shop. It is a custom, 
firmly established, which the operators, who for the most part are friendly to 
the union, have come to accept without serious question. 


But the main contention was over the wage demand — a 20% increase in 
rates for tonnage men and an increase of two dollars per day for day men, be- 
sides cortain minor adjustments. Governor Pinchot offered a “horizontal in- 
crease” of ten per cent for both tonnage men and day men. The fact that such 
an increase gives the greatest advance to the man who already has the highest 
earnings, makes it unsatisfactory from one point of view. On the other hand, 
the wage scale in the industry is such a complicated and formidable affair 
' that it would perhaps have been impossible to arrive at any other sort of 

agreement under the conditions of the recent high-pressure negotiations. The 
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Coal Commission found that contract miners?’ helpers were especially in need of 
a wage advance. Furthermore, while many of the contract miners themselves 
earn large incomes, running as high as five or six thousand dollars, some of 
them are making as little as $1000 a year, It is recognized that the scale 
should be thoroughly and scientifically revised. 


The fact that the anthracite miners, after having held their own during 
the depression period, were given an increase at all at a time when the peak 
of such increases has passed and strenuous efforts are being made by employers 
to check further advances, gives full warrant for Mr. Lewis’ enthusiasm over 
the settlement from the miners’ point of view. 


On the other hand, there can be no doubt of the ability of the operators 
to absorb a liberal portion of this increase. The margins of sales realization 
over cost, as reported to the Federal Coal Commission, have been increasing of 
late in a marked degree, and it might not unreasonably be urged on the face of 
the figures that the larger part of the burden should be borne by the industry 
rather than by the public. This is not a recommendation of policy, but merely 
a statement of fact. 


It is true that thus far the public does not know the facts concerning 
operators’ profits, because profit is figured on investment and the Commission 
has not yet completed its work on this subject. An elaborate report on costs 
has been prepared but the expected report on investment will perhaps be the 
greatest service the Commission can render. 


The Research Department is planning to make available as rapidly as 


possible an authoritative digest and interpretation of the findings of the Coal 
Commission. 


LORD MILNER ON THE BRITISH INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


An extraordinary review of Lord Milner’s recent book, "Questions of the 
Rour" by Sir Philip Gibbs, is published in the BRITISH WEEKLY for August 23. 
Viscount Milner, as Sir Philip observes, had long been regarded as a reaction- 
ary. For this reason his "Questions of the Hour" is surprising. He sees no 
hope of quick recovery of Britain’s lost markets in Central Burope and there- 
fore looks elsewhere for a source of returning prosperity. His contention, as 
summarized by the reviewer, is that the British people have within themselves 
“untapped sources of wealth and energy, which are at present hopelessly wasted 
by national mismanagement, by senseless strife between capital and labor, by 
industrial inefficiency, by political falsities, and by gross neglect of the 
most elementary laws of national life." The bitterness of labor and its accu- 
sation against the capitalist system are not unnatural or unreasonable. Com- 
menting on the fact that a few years before the war it was authoritatively 
stated that eleven million people in Great Britain were living on the verge of 
starvation, Lord Milner says, "such a state of things insistently demands ex- 
planation." He cannot believe it necessary that there should be millions of 
people underfed, underclothed, and wretchedly housed. Not enough is produced 
to supply their elementary needs and Lord Milner seeks the reason why. "Why 
with so many wants unsatisfied are so many hands idle that could help to satis- 
fy them, and are only asking for an opportunity to do so? The existence side 
by side of all these unsatisfied wants and all that involuntary idleness must 
Surely be due to some grave defect in social organization." 


Several such defects Lord Milner enumerates - waste in productive effort 
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pecause of the vast numbers of middlemen, waste due to the inferior development 
of machinery, waste due to needless competition and overlapping in organiza- 
tion, and above all, the spiritual and intellectual waste that result from hos- 
tility and suspicion between workers and employers. Lord Milner is in favor 

of sharing profits and the control of business and is not at all alarmed by la- 
bor’s insistent demand to have a voice in the management of industry and ulti- 
mately to have possession of the means and methods of production. He is quite 
willing that experiments in Guild Socialism and workingmen’s cooperatives 

should exist side by side with older forms of organization and enterprise. He 
is not afraid of the bogey of nationalization but would like to see it tried on 


a small scale. He would apply one test always — increased efficiency and 
general prosperity, 


Lord Milner criticises the labor party for its disregard of agricul- 
ture. The agricultural laborer is "sweated" by farmers who themselves are 
making no profit. A revival of agriculture in England would revive general 
prosperity. He wants to make England much more independent of foreign markets 
and would even consider some form of tariff protection for the English farmer. 


Sir Philip addg his own comment to Lord Milner’s arguments. He says 
that after years of wandering since the war in Hurope, Asia Minor and the 
United States he is convinced that England is in for an ebb tide of industrial 
activity. He believes that "old civilisations like Russia, Austria, Poland and 
Germany will be more dependent on the soil for their stability than upon their 
external trade, For the great mass of the people at least the soil will be 
their source of life and wealth. That is so already from the Volga to Vienna, 
which is a long way. Great Britain is not going to be a healthy or happy coun- 
try if in this time cf transition it has no peasantry, but only cities full of 
unemployed men —- clerks, typists and middlemen. Many of their jobs have gone, 
and will be a long time coming back if Germany is added to the great belt of 
Europe which is getting back to primitive conditions." 


THE GROWING IMMIGRATION CONTROVERSY 


The CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST for July - August, devotes its entire issue to 
a discussion -- pro and con -—~ of immigration policy. It constitutes a fairly 
extensive debaters’ handbook on the subject and is indispensable to anyone 
wishing to summarize the arguments on either side. 


An article by W. W. Husband, United States Commissioner General of Im- 
migration, anticipates that while the present Dillingham Law seemingly enjoys a 
widespread popularity, it will doubtless be challenged in the coming session of 
Congress, The Congressional discussion will apparently center chiefly about 
the three per centum limit, which is a feature of the present law. There may 
be admitted to the United States in any fiscal year, aliens of any nationality 
only to the extent of three per cent of the number of persons of that national- 
ity who were residents in the United States in 19103; not more than twenty per 
cent of this annual quota may be admitted in any one month, 


Commissionér Husband finds the chief administrative difficulty with 
this law to be the fact that quotas cannot be counted until the immigrants ar- 
rive in an American port. He suggests that the monthly quotas might be reduced 

0: ten, twelve, or fifteen per cent of the annual allotment; he suggests also 
the counting of quotas abroad rather than at United States ports. This would 
prevent two conspicuous evils that have been much commented upon: the bringing 
of aliens in large numbers to America without any certainty that they will not 
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be in excess of the admissible number; and the rush of immigrant ships to reach 
port in time to get within the quota which now causes embarrassment to the au- 
thorities, great hardships to immigrants, and not a little danger of collision 
in the race for Quarantine, Public attention has been attracted to these evils 
by the arrival of several ships in New York on Septembsr 1, a few minutes before 
midnight which resulted in the payment by one steamship line of a statutory pen- 
alty of $200,000, and another line a penalty of $100,000. It appeared for a 

time that the aliens would be deported because they arrived a few minutes early. 


The Commissioner suggests also that the separation of families might in 
large measure be prevented by providing that "young children, wherever born, 
shall be considered as belonging to the nationality of their parents." He also 
proposes that the natives of colonial possessions should be “counted in the 
quotas of the mother country when they are of the same racial stock." This 
would allow a more extended immigration — recognized as highly desirable — 
from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and certain other sources. 


Many bills were introduced in the last Congress and it appears that 
there will be sharp debate in the next session over the proposal to substitute 
for the limit of three per cent reckoned on the 1910 census, a limit of five 
per cent reckoned on the 1890 census. The point of this change would be to 
greatly alter the reletive numbers of persons coming from different countries. 
What it would mean is indicated by the following table. 


3% 5% of 3% 5% 

1910 1890 1910 1890 
Rustria . 7,481 2,757 Italy « « « « 42,067 9,779 
Czechoslovakia. . . 14,357 5,076 Norway. . « « « « « 12,202 16,133 
Denmark... 5,619 6,961 Poland. « + « « « 21,076 12,888 
oc 9,785 Russia 21,613 4,978 
Germany .... . 67,607 128,067 (European & Asiatic) 
mpeece, . «© 9,294 116 Lithuanian region. . 2,310 532 
Hungary ...... 5,638 1,183 United Kingdom . . .77,342 156,146 


An interesting feature of the discussion is the contrast between offi- 
cial declarations of farm organizations. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
last December passed a resolution favoring elasticity in the immigration law to 
meet the needs of agriculture and industry as ascertained by the Secretary of 
Labor. The Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation passed a resolution declaring 
that "while not opposing improvement in the present immigration law looking to 
a change in the character of the persons admitted so as to include a larger per- 
centage of manual workers without materially increasing the number admitted, we 
are strongly opposed to all proposals which would bring about a general influx 
of aliens of traditions and race radically differing from American standards." 
The National Grange passed a resolution favoring as a basis of permanent legis- 
lation that a distinction be made botween aliens declaring their intention of 
becoming American citizens and those who do not. Those who do not so declare 
themselves or who have not taken out naturalization papers after a stated period 
of residence, the Grange believes should be deported. 


The attitude of the American Federation of Labor is well known. They 
will oppose any increase in the total number of admissible immigrants and have 
recently taken the position that they do not want the existing law tampered 
with. Manifestly the A. F. of L. considers that the present law represents the 
limit of restriction which it is possible to secure from Congress, and feels 
that tampering with the law may mean a weakening of the restrictive policy. 
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The manufacturers find themselves on this issue, in the language of 
St. Paul, “in a strait betwixt two". There is an insistent demand for mors un- 
skilled labor, and at the same time a general aversion to the admission of im- 
migrants who are likely to lend themselves to radical political and industrial 
agitation. There is a manifest need of careful study and extended popular dis- 
cussion on the subject before Congress convenes. i 


{THE UNITED STATES GRAIN GROWERS, INC. 


Two years ago a@ cooperative organization, the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., was launched with the purpose of solving al). the problems of the 
wheat grower. The announcement occasioned widespread enthusiasm. The idea was 
+o control wheat from the time it left the grower up to and including orovision 
for marketing at the terminals. The company received $300,000 from individual 
farmers and State Farm Bureaus. The concern, however, has been able to accom- 
plish little and is now in process of reorganization. The farm bureaus are 
naturally heading up the work of putting the United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
on its feet again. Unfortunately the farm bureaus are far from being a unit on 
the methods to be used. This is making the job difficult. 


Two years ago, the big issues were: Shall we consign or pool our 
grain? What use shall we make of the local farmers’ elevator? How can we 
adjust grain production to demand? 


These arc ttill the orincipal points for debate. Three leading plans 
are being advocated. OQne group desires the locel elevators to purchase out- 
right a terminal commission firm. Another group would arrange for its own ter- 
minal buying and selling agency which would be able to supply expert service ts 
local member clevators. A third group headed by Aaron Sapiro would resort to 
pooling. They stress the fact that cooperative control of marketing machinery 
means nothing unless farmers are in a position to regulate the flow of grain to 
market. ‘Theoretically this last suggestion is the strongest but there are 


present. It is recognized that some decision must soon be made, one that will 
command the cooperation of a large number of individual growers and local ele- 
vators. Otherwise the United States Grain Growers, Inc., will be recorded as 
one of the most disheartening failures in the realm of agricultural cooperation. 


A MESSAGE TO THE YCUTH OF GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Tne General Conference of Young Friends which met this summer in Rich- 
Mond, Ind. addressed the following Msssage to the Youth of Germany and Austria: 


"In the splendid fellowship of the Fourteenth Annual Conference of Young 
Friends of America our hearts have been drawn to you. As we have met day after 
day with representatives of the youth of England and Germany and with those of 
Widely differing thought among our own people we have come to an overwhelming 
COnsciousness of the underijing unity of the human race. 


The clouds which darkened our minds during the war period are breaking 
away and wa see how impossible it is to judge men in groups. We are convinced 
that every nation has sinned grievously and our pride in America is humbled when 
we think of our share in the misunderstanding and suspicion. At the same time 
there are those in every group who are seeking untiringly to build a word of 
love and truth. . 


p y too many practical difficulties in the way to insure its acceptance at 
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4 "We have heard from one of your number of your dauntless faith in spite 
of hunger, loneliness and disillusionment. Our problems are not your problems, 
put we join you in seeking through mutual fellowship the path of love. We be- 
lieve with you that only in the earnest expression of love in the life of each 
individual, that love supremely manifested in the life of Jesus, can a new 

world of right and brotherhood be born." 


THE WOMEN OF WALES TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


The following is from a Peace Memorial to American women that has been 
prepa.red in the name of the Women of Wales: "We speak simply as the Women of 
Wales -— the daughters of a nation whose glory it has been to cherish no hatred 
towards\ any land or people, and whose desire is for the coming on earth of the 
reign of fellowship and goodwill. We long for the day when the verdict of the 
sword in the affairs of the nations shall be a thine of the past; and we would 
place on record our firm conviction that, if America in her own good time should 
again take her place at the side of the British Commonwealth, her action would 
be decisive. We feel that if the vacant chair in the Council of the Nations 
could be filled by America, the world would be saved forever from international 
bloodshed. We know not how it can be done, but we do know that it is upon the 
two great peoples who did so much to decide the fortunes of the-war, rests the 


burden of winning the Peace —- that Peace without which all that is dear to us 
inevitably perish." 


KEMAL PASHA ON THE TRIUMPH OF TURKEY 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha, in his presidential address to the new Angora 
Assembly, is quoted in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY for August 17, as summing 
up the peace negotiations thus: "Our treaty has dissolved the dream of a Great- 
er Armenia, has effaced the Pontus Government and its partisans, has destroyed 
@ll hopes of establishing foreign spheres of influence in Southern Turkey, has 
recovered Smyrna and Adana, freed Constantinople, and abolished the chains of 


the capitulations, and brought full acknowledgment of Turkey‘’s rights as one of 
the civilised Powers." 


The Turkish president puts much reliance upon force and states his 
philosophy very simply. "In my view the most important matter for New Turkey 
is security. The army is the best protection both of internal tranquility and 
of the independence of our Government. Hence the efficient organisation of the 
army must be one of our main principles. It would be childish to think the 
peace we have attained will last forever. To imagine that would be to lead the 
nation into the gravest dangers, As long as our national rights and honour are 
respected we shall reciprocate in a similar spirit, but having learned from un- 
happy experience that the rights of the weak are frequently trampled upon we 


must not omit the necessary preparations for any eventualities, while entertain- 
ing at the samo time good relations with foreign countries." 


